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made Hamza hold him while I picked up his one
ragged garment and gave him a dozen of the best.
The word ran down the line like wildfire that the
Hakim had gone mad and that bags must be pro-
perly carried, and we had no more trouble. Hamza
looked at me gravely, where I stood panting with
the shreds of his malacca in my hand, and said, " I
have been greatly honoured this day, my brother."
" How do you mean, Hamza ? " I asked. I was
horrified when he pulled up his muslin trouser-leg
and showed me an angry weal across his thigh
where one of my blows had found the wrong target,
but he did not seem to mind either the weal or his
broken cane, and bore me no ill-will.
This heart-breaking work went on for nearly three
weeks, fifty thousand men-days being spent in
merely laying down a causeway which as a matter
of fact was afterwards buried under ordinary earth-
work just before the floods came down. The good
spirits with which the men started to work evaporated
as time went on, and, though we had instituted a
system of village reliefs which gave alternate weeks
on and off duty, discontent began to show itself in a
number of desertions. Wehad a small Indian infantry
detachment at each camp which was supposed to
act as a guard, but these detachments were primarily
intended to keep watch over the rations and stores,
and were far too weak to prevent the men from run-
ning away. I applied again and again through the
Irrigation Officer for reinforcements, but nothing
happened, and by the i yth March matters reached
a climax. I motored in to Magil and telephoned
to Sir Percy Cox, but could not get him, so in
despair I rang up the Chief of the General Staff.
Knowing that this great man was not likely to listen